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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OREGON’ 


In accepting the high commission from 
the people of Oregon, I do so with a spirit 
of humility and consecration. As I seek to 
comprehend the magnificent opportunities 
for service afforded by a great common- 
wealth university, I can not accept its 
leadership and face its problems, at once 
pressing and profound, without a keen con- 
sciousness of the insignificance of personal 
consideration and of the fundamental mag- 
nitude and importance of the task. I can 
not meditate upon the heroic toil, the sleep- 
less nights, the sacrificial devotion and the 
far-flung vision that characterized the great 
achievement of my predecessors without a 
sense of consecration to the ideals for which 
they wrought. As I take up the task that 
once was theirs, I pledge my all toward the 
fulfillment of their dreams so nobly con- 
ceived. 

These memories of great leaders who 
have gone before are not the only inspira- 
tion upon which we can draw, as to-day we 
take up again the task of developing a great 
university center upon the Pacific slope. 
For there is reason to believe that on the 
Pacifie of the future will be determined the 
destiny of our civilization. For centuries 
the march of empire and civilization has 
been westward. The life of the old Graeco- 
Roman world was a Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion centered in Rome, Carthage, Alexan- 
dria, Athens and Byzantium. The revival 
of commerce and civilization in the middle 
ages scareecly disturbed the supremacy of 


1On being inducted into office on October 18, 
1926. 
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the Mediterranean. But the modern period, 
quickened by the audacity of Columbus and 
encouraged by the discovery of new em- 
pires in both east and west, opened up vast 
avenues of ocean trade upon the Atlantic. 
It gradually became the center of the 
world’s commerce and business. The con- 
trol of the new worlds by Spain and Portu- 
gal was short-lived. From Holland, and 
later from England, came swarms of ships 
to secure the carrying trade of the Atlan- 
tic, and finally to establish there the 
supremacy of Northwestern Europe. Medi- 
terranean civilization had given way to 
that of England, Holland, Northern France 
and Western Germany. 

This westward movement had developed 
new ideals and character. Freedom was 
more highly prized and a philosophy for 
the common man began to become articu- 
late. This culminated in the Declaration 
of Independence and the founding of a 
great empire in the forests of the new 
world. Then came the struggle of the 
pioneers to subdue the continent. The in- 
dustrial revolution revamped the economic 
and social life of the people, and greatly 
facilitated their conquest of the West. The 
days of the frontier passed as the free lands 
of the West disappeared and the network 
of civilization reached the limit of the 
Pacifie Coast. The pioneer, jealous of his 
love of liberty, intolerant of the restraints 
of civilization, can no longer protect his 
freedom by trekking westward. He must 
adjust himself to civilization and civiliza- 
tion must take him in. His anarchistic 
spirit must make peace with the irritating 
restrictions of a complex social life. 

Moreover upon the Pacific Ocean the 
older civilizations come in conflict with the 
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new. This ocean is bordered with countries 
whose over-population presents a_ vital 
problem and whose people seek opportuni- 
ties for national expansion. Here are vast 
domains, rich in natural resources, owned 
by a country too weak to defend them 
against the western powers. European 
nations motivated by doctrines of economic 
imperialism, seeking to insure their people 
adequate supplies of raw material and 
potential markets for their manufactured 
products, are viewing these vast resources 
with jealous and designing eyes. Here 
there seems to be a fundamental conflict of 
economic interests, complicated by racial 
and religious antagonism. Here on the 
Pacific are mighty problems of world poli- 
ties whose wise solution will do much to 
stabilize the peace of the world, and to 
determine whether mankind must bow its 
head to the rule of right or might. 

Here also on the Pacific slope are local- 
ized the problems of conservation, of the 
wise adjustment of individual liberty with 
the reign of law. Here, while there is yet 
time, we must assume an intelligent control 
of our natural resources. There must be a 
wise planning of our industrial life with 
far-seeing vision to the end that we may be 
the creators and not the mere helpless crea- 
tures of destiny. These facts constitute a 
challenge to the educational statesmanship 
of the West. Here must be centralized the 
forces of research and education that can 
produce a leadership adequate to the task. 
Here in this land of inspiring beauty must 
be laid the foundations of a virile and con- 
structive educational life. To us here on 
the shores of the Pacific where the West 
meets the East, where the new civilization 
makes its impact upon the old, comes the 
supreme challenge to develop leadership, 
wisdom, and vision by which these vital 
relationships may be directed along the 
channels of accommodation, not aggression ; 
of cooperation and not conflict. 
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The only adequate preparation for these 
great tasks lies in the education of our sons 
and daughters, in the development of re- 
search activities that will lead to greater 
wisdom and knowledge, and finally, in the 
dissemination of the fruits of study to all 
the people of the state. Each of these three 
steps encounters problems which we may 
now consider, but which as yet we can not 
solve. 

The first great task of our university is 
that of giving the best possible education to 
the sons and daughters of Oregon. I am 
using education in its broadest and highest 
sense. Education is not concerned with the 
mere memorizing of fixed notions but with 
developing habits of straight and honest 
thinking. It should enable one to make 
rational adjustments and maintain intellec- 
tual poise in facing the eternal flux of life. 
Education should be concerned in training 
men for effective participation in the actual 
business of life, but not at the cost of spiri- 
tual ideals. Education that does not stimu- 
late reverence for things that are holy, that 
fails to develop a consciousness of spiritual 
reality, that can not develop, organize and 
intelligently direct the emotional powers of 
youth is tragically inadequate and incom- 
plete. Real education should produce men 
with the genuine humility that comes from 
a reverence for truth. It should give them 
courage that springs from intelligent con- 
viction, and the absence of ulterior motives. 
It should develop wisdom and judgment in 
determining truth from error. It should 
lay deep the foundations of character and 
morality. Above all, it should nourish and 
conserve the normal altruistic and generous 
impulses of life to the end that our trained 
leadership should serve, not rule mankind. 

There are several difficulties which have 
prevented us from even approaching the 
attainment of this ideal. One of the out- 
standing difficulties is found in mass pro- 
duction. This has been largely the result 
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of the over-crowding of institutions without 
adequate financial support. It has been 
partly due to a lack of definite objectives 
and ideals toward which educational prog- 
ress could be directed. The evils of mass 
production are obvious. All students are 
treated alike. No allowance is made for 
individual differences. The standards of 
advancement and promotion are the same 
for the bright as they are for the dull. 
These standards are generally sufficiently 
low to allow the average student, with rea- 
sonable effort, to receive the expected 
advancement. This means that the student 
with unusual ability does not have a job 
adequate to his needs. He becomes a loafer. 
Students with only half a job generally do 
work much inferior to that done when they 
are fully oceupied. The result is that such 
students, who perhaps have a spark of 
genius, do not find in their university re- 
quirements a task that challenges and stim- 
ulates. Potential genius remains unknown, 
while the best students are demoralized by 
habits of indolence and indifference. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
have peculiar difficulties that make even 
the normal task oppressive until the diffi- 
culties have been met and solved. Instead 
of seeking out these students and applying 
corrective training, they are subjected to 
the same standardized treatment and are 
frequently discouraged or overworked. 

Modern learning has made available a 
possible remedy for these ills. By mental 
tests and measurements and professional 
diagnosis we are learning to determine the 
peculiar aptitudes and special needs of the 
individual. By a process of corrective 
training we are overcoming difficulties and 
increasing the accomplishments of the back- 
ward. By determining the man with un- 
usual facilities and creating a special task 
worthy of his abilities we are developing, 
rather than demoralizing, our natural lead- 
ers. Already in this institution some de- 
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partments are developing honor courses and 
providing creative work to fill this pressing 
need. But such a program meets with 
opposition. We are told that all men are 
created equal; that all students who attend 
the university are entitled to identical 
treatment. The most unfair thing we can 
do to these students is to give them the 
same treatment and subject them to the 
same standards. It was Plato who declared 
that there can be no greater inequality than 
the equal treatment of unecuals. When a 
man comes to the university we give him a 
physical examination. If we find that he 
has a weak back, we prescribe a course of 
corrective exercise. No one objects; no one 
claims that he is entitled to the same exer- 
cise as the other men. So the development 
and application of mental tests to determine 
the peculiar problems of the individual is 
not for the purpose of placing the stamp of 
superiority or of inferiority upon the stu- 
dent. It is merely a question of mental 
diagnosis. It is for the purpose of ascer- 
taining his particular individual need, and 
enabling the university to give him the cor- 
rective training that his condition may 
require. 

The development and application of these 
tests and measurements require great indi- 
vidual attention and a larger teaching staff, 
but it is difficult to find a better way in 
which the public funds ean be invested than 
in making education fit the peculiar needs 
of the individual student. The greatest 
waste in America to-day is the waste of man 
power. One of the greatest tragedies of life 
is to find an individual working at a task 
for which he is not prepared, or who is 
physically or mentally unfit. More atten- 
tion to individual differences and to cor- 
rective educational efforts will go far in 
eliminating this tragic human waste and in 
enabling education to fulfill its high ideals. 

Another problem which confronts us is 
the problem of providing a qualitative 
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rather than quantitative test for academic 
advancement and promotion. Frequently 
examinations involve nothing more than 
parrot-like repetition of facts and theories 
that have been handed down from the aca- 
demic throne. Such examinations do not 
stimulate individual thinking or creative 
effort ; they do not determine real progress 
in the powers of penetration, criticism, or 
original thought. An examination that 
does not provide a challenge to the best 
intellectual life of the student and afford 
an accurate measure as to the amount of 
student achievement in developing habits of 
clear and original thinking, the accurate 
sifting of evidence and the formulation of 
sound judgment, is not defensible in an 
institution striving to attain genuine edu- 
cational ideals. 

Another problem that we have with us 
always is the problem of the curriculum. 
For decades this has been the storm center 
of academic contention. The conflict has 


been mainly between those who argue for 


a cultural eurriculum and those who de- 
mand the more practical courses of applied 
science and vocational preparation. Little, 
if any, light has been thrown upon the real 
problem that confronts us. The conflict 
has been largely a sham battle fought from 
behind ramparts of speculative assump- 
tions, and with weapons whose only scien- 
tific value has consisted in forensic pyro- 
technies. The problem of the curriculum 
and of adjusting it to the needs of the day 
is a problem, first, of determining our edu- 
cational ideals. We can not fashion an 
instrumentality until we have clearly in 
mind the object which we wish to attain. 
When we can come to a tentative agreement 
upon a statement of educational objective, 
we can then begin to build the curriculum 
that we believe will accomplish the objec- 
tive we have in mind. By use of mental 
tests, measurements and examinations, we 
ean then determine whether the proposed 
curriculum can accomplish its given end. 
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By this application of the theory of con- 
trolled experiment, we can vary certain 
parts of the curriculum, and by studying 
the effect of the variables upon the mental 
training that results, we can devise a scien- 
tifie process for shaping a curriculum and 
determining whether or not it is aceomplish- 
ing the purpose for which it was adopted. 
A scientific attack upon this phase of mod- 
ern education gives promise of salutary 
changes that may conceivably increase 
many fold the efficiency and economy of 
educational effort. 

The final question in this group is con- 
cerned with the fundamental problem of the 
training of character and the shaping of 
ideals. The state has a deep and lasting 
interest in the morals and ideals of its 
youth. For ‘‘what shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?’’ These words of holy writ were 
never truer than they are today. The 
development of spiritual and constructive 
idealism is largely a by-product of educa- 
tion. But it is of paramount importance. 
It deserves the constant solicitude of the 
institution. Unnecessary temptation should 
be avoided. A deeply spiritual atmosphere 
should be cultivated. Religious leadership 
upon the campus should- be encouraged. 
Respect for the homely virtues, a genuine 
and a noble sense of chivalry, and a rever- 
ence for the things that are holy—these 
should be nourished and cultivated until 
they become the established traditions of 
the campus. For only out of such environ- 
ment can come the noblest and best in 
character and ideals. 

The second group of problems which con- 
fronts us has to do with the encouragement 
of research. The fundamental importance 
of scientific research to the service of the 
state and humanity can scarcely be over- 
stated. Here again we must fall back upon 
the fundamental axiom: that the university 
ean not afford to spend any money or 
squander any time in any enterprise that 
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does not render important service to the 
commonwealth. Unless the university can 
show that its program of research gives 
ample and full assurance of a large and 
lasting service to the people who support 
it, it is not entitled to consideration as a 
part of our educational program. Too fre- 
quently research has been regarded as noth- 
ing more than an amiable but expensive 
eccentricity of the academic mind. The 
facts are that scientific research is the basis 
of human knowledge and the source of 
human progress. There is not a realm of 
human activity or human interest that has 
not been enriched, improved and enhanced 
by the products of research. Benjamin 
Franklin, playing with the kite in the 
thunderstorm, might have been dismissed 
as an academic caricature by the dema- 
gogue of his day, but that was the begin- 
ning of a revolution in the conduct of our 
material affairs. Half a century ago 
Pasteur, studying microbes under a micro- 
scope, might have been dismissed with a 
jeer by the ignorant and the uninformed, 
but his accomplishment in the amelioration 
of human suffering and the prolongation of 
human life ean scarcely be exaggerated. 
The needs for research in the state of 
Oregon are immediate and pressing. An 
adequate survey of the possibilities of irri- 
gation, of the status of over or under pro- 
duction in our basie crops, of the most 
effective process of reforestation, and the 
maintenance of our natural wealth, are out- 
standing examples that require no explana- 
tion. Our own Professor Condon, through 
his scholarly research in paleontology, dis- 
eovered the John Day fossil beds and devel- 
oped a line of investigation of vast scientific 
importance which should be continued. 
Moreover, there are other projects that 
require immediate scientific attention. The 
life of Oregon is rapidly changing under 
the advance of civilization. Noxious weeds 
are advancing on Oregon from all sides, 
waging a relentless war upon the crops and 
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indigenous plants and the advance of agri- 
culture is offsetting the balance of nature. 
Many types of plants are being extermi- 
nated, denuding the land of its protective 
covering and opening the way to excessive 
soil erosion. In a few brief years the flora 
of Oregon will be so modified that scientific 
investigation can not be made, and many 
types of plants will be irreparably lost 
through such factors as these or through 
the introduction of parasites and disease, 
some of which might be prevented. 

Some of these projects must be worked 
out in cooperation with our sister institu- 
tion, the Oregon Agricultural College. But 
they are nevertheless part of any state pro- 
gram of research. 

In Oregon where the fuel problem is 
fundamental, the question of hydro-electric 
power becomes of paramount concern. The 
best and most efficient utilization of these 
great resources can not be accomplished 
except where preceded by the patient re- 
search of the scholar. 

Let us observe for a moment the marvel- 
ous accomplishment of research in the field 
of medicine. Critical observation of nat- 
ural processes and unbiased study of the 
relationship between cause and effect have 
served to relegate superstition to the rear, 
until, through the application of such 
fundamental sciences as mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and biology to studies 
of the human organism, medical knowledge 
has become amplified and organized to such 
a degree that the average span of life has 
been much lengthened, the physical happi- 
ness and security of the individual aug- 
mented and economic stability has been 
enhanced. 

One has only to recall in his own lifetime 
the scourge of smallpox, diphtheria, ty- 
phoid fever, malaria, yellow fever, hook- 
worm, lockjaw. They are now all prevent- 
able diseases and form a relatively small 
factor in our causes of death. 
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The organization of knowledge with ref- 
erence to tuberculosis, the development of 
insulin in the treatment of diabetes, the 
dissemination of knowledge concerning 
hygiene, sanitation, diet and general rules 
of living by medical science have accom- 
plished inealeulable benefits. But much 
remains to be done. What of cancer that 
kills more than 100,000 per year in the 
United States alone? And of infantile 
paralysis that maims and cripples countless 
children; and of the many maladies of 
heart and kidney that terminate so many 
iives too early? 

In these fields and many others medical 
science is at work toiling, observing, verify- 
ing, organizing knowledge. This is re- 
search. Whose function is it to encourage 
it and afford it facilities and support, if not 
the state’s and the university’s? Fortu- 
nately in our own university the Medical 
School is actively engaged in scientifie re- 
search, and it is encouraging to note the 
national and international recognition of 


its accomplishment. 
Another phase of research deserves our 
attention, and that is in the field of educa- 


tion. The opportunities of research in 
improving the educational processes 
through mental tests and measurements 
has already been referred to, but much 
more is being done through the research of 
our great state universities, in which Ore- 
gon has played a worthy part. Research 
has been able to extend to the public schools 
of the land a most useful and helpful form 
of cooperation. Standards and tests for 
determining the efficiency of school systems 
have been devised; and the whole field of 
methodology in the school room has been 
revolutionized by substituting science for 
guess work. The question of school finances 
has been given the careful consideration of 
research scholars. Publie funds have been 
wasted on school houses that were inade- 
quately planned or not adapted to local 
needs. The problem of equipment at a 
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minimum expense consistent with maximum 
efficiency has been studied and standards 
established with the result that millions of 
dollars have been saved and educational 
efficiency improved in the public schools 
throughout the land. A survey of similar 
research projects worked out at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon affords an illuminating 
example of what research may do in help- 
ing communities to solve the problems of 
the publie schools. 

Still other fields of research ought merely 
to be mentioned. Improvement in the 
technique of industrial production, research 
in land economies with reference to the 
wisest and most scientific use of urban 
lands, the study of merchandising costs, 
problems of distribution, a study of the 
utilization of by-products—all afford allur- 
ing opportunities for valuable research. 
There is a feeling that law and its adminis- 
tration ought to be overhauled, but no 
effective work can be done until the way is 
paved by the work of the productive 
scholar. The admirable research that has 
been going on in chemistry, paleontology, 
psychology and others of our departments 
afford striking examples of the great possi- 
bilities that lie ahead. 

The next problem is how- may all of these 
research activities be adequately developed ? 
In the first place we must have the spirit 
of inquiry, stimulated and unhampered. 
Freedom of research and a _ reasonable 
allowance of time and energy are the first 
requisites to an effective program of pro- 
ductive scholarship. It will be the policy 
of this administration to encourage in every 
way within its power those men on the 
faculty who develop a genius for produc- 
tive scholarship which can be placed at the 
service of the state. This does not mean 
that good teaching will not be rewarded. 
Inspiring and effective teaching is a neces- 
sary element in a progressive university, 
but it seems improbable that the finest 
teaching will be found in an institution 
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where research is unknown and whose fac- 
ulty has been left untouched by the divine 
thirst for knowledge. 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
(To be concluded) 





THE ARGUMENT FOR JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING! 

I. The course in junior business training can 
be used as an exploratory or try-out 
course for any or all children in the 
junior high school. It may be taken 
along with studies of a non-commercial 
nature. It may be given simultaneously 
with similar try-out courses in industry 
and agriculture. In such cases it will 
probably be supplemented by the class 
in occupations. 

II. Orientation rather than intensive training 
is the first need of young students of 
business. 

(1) Only rarely have they really chosen a 
career in commerce. 

(a) They rarely have had a back- 
ground of experience in busi- 
ness tasks. 

(b) They do not know much about the 
opportunities of commercial 
life nor of oceupational life in 
general. 

(c) Many of them should probably 
have chosen industrial or agri- 
cultural courses. 

(2) The plan of beginning with intensive 
work assumes that the boy or girl 
is a fixture in the commercial 
course, that he can succeed with the 
work and that he can succeed in a 
commercial career—all unsafe as- 
sumptions. 

(3) The plan of requiring such studies as 
English, bookkeeping, penmanship 
and stenography and typewriting 
for the commercial curriculum dur- 
ing the first year gives little or no 
opportunity to discover business 
ability. 

1 Brief of an address, Commercial Section, New 

York State Teachers Association, Western District, 
Buffalo, November 4, 1926. 
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(4) Elementary work of an extensive 
nature is the best approach: 

(a) It is useful material for all the 
school population to study, 
being accessory to all the com- 
mon activities of life and 
directly useful in almost all 
vocations. 

(b) It furnishes a vestibule for the 
commercial course by survey- 
ing business and its relation to 
other occupations, using for 
this purpose both practical 
exercises and occupational in- 
formation. 

(c) If the exercises are wel! chosen it 
helps to discover the students 
who should go on in commercial 
work and reveals those who 
have wrongly chosen and 
should not engage in a com- 
mercial occupation. 

(d) It gives a complete view of busi- 
ness as a basis for choice and 
later specialization. 

(e) It is the best training for those 
forced to drop out of school 
early. 

(5) The man or woman in commerce is a 
connecter and facilitator for other 
forms of occupational service; he 
should therefore study the business 
and other occupations broadly. 

III. Junior business training can be related to 
almost all the leading commercial (busi- 
ness) occupations. 

(1) Those over 100,000 in the census des- 
ignated under “trade” and “cleri- 
eal” are as follows, in order of 
frequency: clerks of all kinds; 
salesmen; retail dealers; bookkeep- 
ers and cashiers; stenographers and 
typists; agents; laborers in business 
establishments; telephone operators 
(classed as transportation); deliv- 
erymen; bankers and brokers; ac- 
countants and auditors; messengers. 

(2) Actual practice for the more elemen- 
tary tasks of most of these can be 
given. 

(3) The work of the salesman, the retail 
dealer and the stenographer can be 
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observed and discussed in the light 
of the comprehensive exercises in 
junior business training. 

(4) Such exercises constitute a better 
“try-out” of exploratory experience 
for younger children than an at- 
tempt to give actual work in train- 
ing for the advanced occupation. 

(5) Exercises in oral English can supple- 
ment this work: interviews and 
business talks can imitate the work 
of the salesman and the retail 
dealer. 

(6) The text-book material can warn chil- 
dren against dreams of having a 
business of their own before they 
have had an adequate apprentice- 
ship of working for others. 


IV. “Office practice,” now a study given in the 


junior or senior year of high school, is 
either a belated attempt to give a com- 
prehensive training or a feeble effort to 
train for executive work. It may be put 
on a much higher plane if junior busi- 
ness training is introduced into the early 
part of the commercial course. 


V. Many children who will be faithful and 


efficient servants in the simpler positions 
of commercial life need prolonged train- 
ing in the exercises represented by 
junior business training. Such children 
need a low level of skill in each of a 
number of commercial and perhaps 
other callings; for them versatility is 
more important than _ specialization. 
Junior business training will furnish 
the basis for these skills. 


VI. Text-books and class discussions in junior 


business training can give the social 
understanding necessary for success in 
business, and this in much better form 
than is possible in the usual courses of 
a commercial curriculum. Even work 
in business English, commercial geog- 
raphy and economics usually neglects 
this item. Social understanding or wis- 
dom is even more necessary for success 
in business life than it is in other fields 
of occupational service. In this connec- 
tion it is especially important that chil- 
dren should understand that conditions 
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are constantly changing and that stand- 
ards of business ethics are being raised. 
VII. The result so far as teachers in commercial 
courses are concerned is to discover 
those children who, through successful 
work in the course, are fitted to under- 
take advanced work in commerce and 
ready at the appropriate level to choose 
the particular form of specialized ser- 
vice which society requires and which 
they are best fitted to render. There 
are four main kinds of service: clerical, 
sales, accountant and managerial. 
JoHN M. BREWER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WAR DEBTS AND THE POLITICAL 
SCIENCE FACULTY OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


A NEW international debt and reparations 
conference has been urged by forty-two pro- 
fessors of the Faculty of Political Science at 
Columbia University. The statement declares 
that “the whole matter should be reexamined on 
a basis not of immediate expediency but of 
justice and of generous intention that would 
give no reasonable ground for misunderstand- 
ing.” 

In his accompanying statement President 
Butler said that the conclusions of the pro- 
fessors represented not the opinion of “closet 
philosophers” but of “men in active touch with 
every phase of practical life, finance, industry, 
commerce and legislation.” He emphasized that 
the proposal is not for the cancellation of the 
debts but for a new conference to restudy the 
problem in the light of present economic con- 
ditions. 

The statement of the Columbia professors re- 
ferred to the cancellation of virtually one half 
of the total European debts by the United 
States and said that “this partial cancellation 
would be generous to the extreme if the debts 
had been mere business transactions.” It was 
declared that the debts should not be viewed 
materialistically, but as contributions toward the 
prosecution of a war and of aiding the com- 
batant nations to get on their feet after a war 
which would have had disastrous effects upon 
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America had its outeome been different. De- 
bates in Congress on the subject of the loans 
stressed this point, it was argued. 

The statement continued : 


In most of the debt settlements the period agreed 
upon stretches forward sixty-two years. The esti- 
mates of capacity are, of necessity, based upon the 
statisties of the pre-war period and those of the 
abnormal post-war or reconstruction period. Ob- 
viously there are no figures for the future. 

This injustice is all the more evident when one 
compares the various settlements and notes the 
wide discrepancies in liberality. France is to pay 
only 50 per eent., Belgium 54 per cent., of the 
whole debt (interest included). Great Britain is 
to pay 82 per cent., while Italy pays only 26 per 
cent. Whatever justification there may have been 
for differences in treatment of the various national 
debts, it is unfortunate that the principle, ‘‘ capac- 
ity to pay,’’ should result in such striking varia- 
tions as these. 

In the case of nations bound so closely and for 
so long to carry out agreements which seem to them 
unjust, this dissatisfaction may easily wreck the 
plans for world order and peace according to which 
Europe is rebuilding its shattered economic fabric. 
Our debt settlements are part and parcel of a 
whole network of settlements between the other 
powers. It is clear that the whole matter should 
be reexamined on a basis not of immediate ex- 
pediency but of justice and of generous intention 
that would give no reasonable ground for misunder- 
standing. 


The statement has occasioned much editorial 
comment in newspapers in this country and in 
Europe. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS 


PLANS are definitely under way for the second 
biennial meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Assoeiations. The board of directors 
has chosen Toronto, Canada, as the place of 
meeting and has fixed the time from August 7 
to 12, 1927. 

The Toronto City government and the 
Canadian government are arranging for enter- 
tainments, excursions and luncheons. Free 
trips to interesting points will include trips to 
the State Agricultural College at Guelph and to 
Niagara Falls, with possibilities of a trip to the 
mining section and to Ottawa, the capital. The 
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Canadian Teachers’ Federation will be the actual 
host to the visiting delegates and is already 
actively at work. 

Announcements have been forwarded to edu- 
cationists in all countries and an effort at wide 
publicity is being made. It is confidently ex- 
pected that delegates from practically all coun- 
tries will be present. All educational bodies 
holding membership in the federation will ap- 
point official delegates and as many alternate 
delegates. There will also be participating 
delegates from countries not now provided with 
organizations suitable for membership. These 
will consist of government representatives and 
representatives of various organizations and in- 
stitutions. Those interested in the objects of 
the federation will also be welcome. 

From present indications an attendance of 
5,000 persons is expected. The program is in 
process of formation and a number of groups 
for discussion will be organized. Some of these 
are: Health, Recreation, Nursery, Kindergarten 
and Pre-school, Adolescents, Older Children and 
Youth, College Education, Library Service, 
Science in its Relation to Understanding, Illit- 
eracy, Administration and Educational Program 
Making, Adult Education, Student and Teacher 
Exchange, International Scholarship, Moral 
Education, Modern Language, Teacher Prepara- 
tion, Education for Peace, Parent-Teacher 
Association, Correspondence of School Chil- 
dren, Educational Periodicals and Exchange of 
Educational News, Geography, History View- 
point, Musie and Art as Universal Languages, 
Country Youth, Educational Cooperation, Edu- 
cational Guidance, Vocational Education. 

The general programs will contain the names 
of many well-known men and women. There 
will also be presented reports of several com- 
missions and committees which have been at 
work on special investigations. These will in- 
clude the reports of the Herman-Jordan Plan 
committees: (1) International Athleties; (2) 
Military Training; (3) Text-books; (4) Co- 
operation for Peace, and (5) Peaceful Means 
used to settle International Difficulties, ete. 

The federation will provide complete steno- 
graphic reports of the proceedings. This will 
not obviate the necessity of delegates bringing 
to the meeting brief written statements contain- 
ing the substance of their offerings. Statements 
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concerning the trend of education and progress 
of the various countries will be valuable. In- 
terpreters will be provided for those who wish to 
speak in a foreign language. 

For hotel and rooming accommodations, those 
wishing to attend should write to Dr. E. A. 
Hardy, 124 Duplex Ave., Toronto, chairman of 
the local committee or to Dr. Charles Fraser, 
10 Sylvan Ave., Toronto, secretary. 

Organizations sending delegates and inter- 
ested persons should forward names and com- 
plete addresses to Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
Augusta, Maine, or to Dr. Charles H. Williams, 
101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, Mo. 


PROPOSED RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A PLAN for residential colleges at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, to provide for the group- 
ing of students with faculty members in resi- 
dential units, is presented in a report prepared 
by Dr. Robert C. Angell, of the department of 
sociology, and published in the December 11 
and 18 issues of The Michigan Alumnus. This 
appears, says Dr. Angell, “to offer an oppor- 
tunity for the contact obtained in small colleges 
together with the cultural advantages of a large 
university.” 

The general scheme would call for a system 
of men’s colleges to include 7,400 men and for a 
system of women’s colleges for a student popu- 
lation of 2,600 women. 


It would appear advantageous to divide the 
men’s colleges into three groups—freshman, upper- 
class (sophomores, juniors and seniors) and pro- 
fessional. Under such a system all freshmen could 
be required to live in a freshman college. They 
would thus become acquainted with many more of 
their classmates than at present, could be brought 
under the influence of resident faculty members 
and upperclassmen, and in general become accli- 
mated to the atmosphere of the university. At 
the end of this year the freshman would have three 
choices: he could enter a fraternity, apply for 
entrance to an upperclass college, or decide to live 
for the rest of his non-professional career in a 
private residence. 

Those entering upperclass colleges would be ex- 
pected to live in them as long as they remained in 
the Literary College, the Engineering College or 
the School of Education. As soon as they enter 
upon courses of law, medicine vor dentistry, they 
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would have three choices: they could go into a 
professional fraternity house, a professional college 
or live in a private house. Graduate students who 
had lived in an upperclass college as undergradu- 
ates might continue to live in their respective col- 
leges. Their influence would doubtless tend to in- 
erease intellectual interest among the under- 
graduates. 


It is pointed out that the suggested division 
into freshman and upperclass colleges “is in no 
way an essential feature,” and that four-year 
undergraduate colleges might be established or 
the division might be made at the end of the 
sophomore instead of the freshman year. 


The typical men’s college would contain 336 resi- 
dents housed in three three-story dormitory units 
containing 112 students each. ... Each college 
would have as its central feature either a separate 
building or a large wing . . . containing the dining 
hall for the whole college, preferably run on the 
cafeteria plan; a large lounge having a good 
library; toilet and checking facilities; recreational 
facilities such as squash and handball courts and 
a billiard room; accommodations for the professor 
who is the head of the college (with or without 
his family) and for the business manager and 
servants. 


The typical woman’s college would have ap- 
proximately 250 residents “housed in three 
three-story dormitories containing between 80 
and 85 students each.” 

The cost of a men’s college is estimated by 
Dr. Angell as between $600,000 and $700,000, 
and of a woman’s college as between $450,000 
and $525,000. “The money will almost cer- 
tainly have to be obtained from private donors. 
If the general purposes of the residential col- 
lege idea are to be accomplished, the quarters 
must be comfortable and all ordinary conveni- 
ences must be provided. The economies which 
would be required if the money were to be fur- 
nished by the state would probably defeat these 
purposes.” 


A NEW CURRICULUM AT SMITH 
COLLEGE 


A NEW curriculum, giving the student much 
greater freedom of choice in her freshman and 
sophomore years, will go into effect at Smith 
College next fall. The purpose of the change 
is to make the course of study flexible enough 
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to be adapted to the needs and desires of the 
individual and to lay down requirements de- 
signed primarily for the assistance of the good 
rather than for the support of the poor student. 

Under the new system the student will be 
permitted to begin earlier in her college course 
subjects in which she may wish to specialize 
during her last two years and she will also have 
greater freedom of choice as to the individual 
avenues by which she is to become acquainted 
with various divisions of knowledge such as 
science and literature. 


Four groups or divisions of knowledge are sub- 
stituted under the new curriculum for the previous 
ten. These are: language, literature and fine arts, 
sciences and social sciences. Each student before 
graduation must pass an examination showing an 
ability to read two foreign languages, but if she 
prefers to acquire this ability outside the college 
instead of by taking courses in the language de- 
partment she is permitted to do so. 

In the second group, which includes art, music 
and spoken English, as well as biblical literature 
and the literatures of all languages, six hours must 
be taken in freshman and sophomore years. Six 
hours of science must be taken in group three and 
of these three hours must be in a laboratory sci- 
ence. In the fourth group, which ineludes history, 
government, economics, sociology, religion, educa- 
tion and philosophy, six hours must be taken dur- 
ing the freshman and sophomore years. 

All students not exempted by examination are 
required to take a course in English composition 
and either a course in spoken English or work in 
the spoken English clinic. 

The system of ‘‘majors,’’ by which each student 
is required to take during her senior and junior 
years from twelve to fifteen hours of work in one 
chosen field, remains unchanged. Each department 
may require the taking of whatever subjects it 
pleases as the basis of its major. 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Josian H. Penniman, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, last week announced 
that there will hereafter be three or more vice- 
provostships and that the title of president, held 
by the provost, has been dropped. Additional 
administrative changes are the establishment of 
three divisions of the work of conducting the 
business of the institution, each to be headed by 
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a vice-provost, who is to be responsible to the 
board of trustees and the provost; the formation 
of an administrative committee and the election 
of Dr. Penniman to the chairmanship of the 
board of trustees. 

That elevation came with the retirement of 
Dr. Charles Custis Harrison, former provost, as 
chairman of the board, a post he held nineteen 
years. Dr. Harrison will continue as a trustee, 
a position he has held fifty years. 

Dr. George W. McClelland, elected vice-pro- 
vost in 1925, continues in that capacity and, in 
line with the new policy, will be directly in 
charge of community life of the university. In 
addition, he will preside at academic functions 
in the absence of the provost. 

George A. Brakeley, a former newspaperman 
and for two and a half years director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Fund, has been 
elected a vice-provost, to have direct charge of 
“the relations of the university with the public 
and the oversight of such university activities 
as are concerned with this.” 

A third vice-provost is still to be elected. He 
will have charge of the division of the “educa- 
tional work of the university.” 

Mr. Brakeley received the degree of A.B. 
from Princeton in 1907. At the commencement 
last June the honorary degree of master of arts 
was conferred upon him by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. McClelland received the degree of A.B. at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1903, A.M. 
in 1912 and Ph.D. in 1916. He served as in- 
structor of English at the College of the City of 
New York, at the University of Pennsylvania 
and in 1924 was made full professor of English. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION FOR CLEVE- 
LAND SCHOOL CHILDREN 


THE Cleveland public schools are combining 
with the Cleveland Orchestra and the WTAM 
radio broadcasting station to “bring music to 
children more widely than has ever been done 
before in the history of the city.” Cleveland 
School Topics reports it as “a gigantic effort 
to eclipse jazz.” 

All of this musical educating is pointing to the 


seventh annual music memory contest, on April 30, 
at the Masonic Auditorium. 
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Knowing about music has become so interesting 
to the children that fathers and mothers—in order 
to keep up with this phase of the young people’s 
activity—are also taking part in the contest. Two 
groups are eligible for participation, one composed 
of children of the seventh grade and above in 
schools of northern Ohio and the other of repre- 
sentatives of adult clubs, societies and organiza- 
tions. 

The music memory contest is based on music 
heard by children at the Wednesday afternoon 
children’s concerts given by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. The music played at these concerts is studied 
in the classrooms of junior and senior high schools 
in advance of the concerts. This preliminary study 
work is also broadcast to schools outside of Cleve- 
land. 


The remaining broadeasting dates are Febru- 
ary 9 and March 22, and the final music memory 
contest musie will also be “on the air” on April 
20. The musie for the contest includes twenty 
compositions by Handel, Beethoven, Franck, 
Bizet, Saint-Saens, Couperin-Kreisler, Liadoff, 
Borodin, Wagner, Sousa and Grieg. 

Musical appreciation classes for adults are 
now being conducted in Cleveland by Mrs. A. L. 
Sterner through various clubs and organizations. 


TWO NEW ADMINISTRATIVE DIVI- 
SIONS IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOLS 


THE creation of two administrative divisions 
—the Division of Educational Research and the 
Division of Seience—is described by Superin- 
tendent Edwin C. Broome in his recent annual 
report on the Philadelphia publie schools. Dr. 
Broome writes: 


The field of educational research has developed 
in response to a growing need, not only in Phila- 
delphia, but everywhere, especially in large sys- 
tems, for some trained agency to make constant 
and scientific studies of all phases of educational 
procedure so that the superintendent may have at 
command at all times accurate data upon which to 
formulate policies. For example: Is the spelling 
what we have a right to expect of children in pub- 
lie schools? If not, do all grades or only certain 
grades require special attention? What kind of 
attention is required? Is it a general change of 
policy, or a change in books, or better methods of 
teaching, or more drill on words, or on sentences, 
or more written spelling, or more oral spelling? 
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ean be easily secured by people who are trained in 
such kind of investigation and who have that spe- 
cial task assigned to them. 


The studies made by the Division of Educa- 
tional Research during the past year were: 
school progress and elimination; analysis of 
promotion rates; survey tests in fundamental 
operations of arithmetic; problems in arith- 
metic; survey tests in spelling; health education. 
The results of these studies have been published 
and Superintendent Broome reports that “we 
have already commenced to make use of the 
findings.” 

It has been the problem of the newly-organ- 
ized Division of Science to bring about closer 
coordination among the several higher schools 
of Philadelphia. The following are the results 
reported by the director for the first half-year 
of the operation of the division: 


1. A study of the enrollment, retention and suc- 
cess of our pupils in science. 

2. A study of the coordination of our courses of 
study and of our present use of these, as indicated 
by uniform tests and sample lessons. 

3. Securing additional opportunities for train- 
ing teachers in general science. 

4. Securing an earlier delivery of science sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Among other problems which have received at- 
tention are the following: A redistribution of sur- 
plus apparatus; a system for the repair of ap- 
paratus; modification of the permanent equipment 
of certain schools. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ScHoot and college teachers and adminis- 
trators from all parts of the country attended 
the Philadelphia meeting this week of Section 
Q—Edueation, of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The sessions were 
in charge of Professor M. E. Haggerty, of the 
University of Minnesota, chairman and vice- 
president of the section, and of Professor A. S. 
Barr, of the University of Wisconsin, secretary 
of the section. 


Proressor WriiuiAM Norra Rice, for sixty- 
five years connected with Wesleyan University, 
recently celebrated his eighty-first birthday. On 
three different occasions Professor Rice has held 
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the position of acting president of the univer- 
sity. 


Dr. Joun W. Wiruers, dean of the school 
of education of New York University, has 
declined a second offer of the presidency of 
the University of West Virginia. A committee 
of alumni, headed by Governor H. M. Gore, 
recently went to New York to confer with him 
and to urge his acceptance. 


Dr. STANLEY Brown has resigned as presi- 
dent of the De Kalb, Ill., Teachers College after 
service for the past seven years. 


ProressorR H. J. W. Heruerineron, pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, has been appointed vice-chancellor of 
the University of Liverpool in succession to the 
late Dr. J. G. Adami. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, director of modern 
languages in the high schools of New York City, 
was elected president of the Association of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland at the annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on November 27. Other officers 
elected were Professor Adolf E. Zucker, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, first vice-president; Francis 
L. Lavertu, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., second 
vice-president; Professor Wilfred A. Beardsley, 
Goucher College, secretary-treasurer, and di- 
rectors as follows: Professor Henry Grattan 
Doyle, George Washington University; Miss 
Josephine W. Holt, director of modern lan- 
guages in the high schools, Richmond, Va.; Pro- 
fessor Claudine Gray, Hunter College; Mr. Ar- 
nold W. Spanhoofd, Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. Frederick §&. 
Hemry, Tome School, Port Deposit, Md. 


E. H. Merrinew, principal of the Iron River 
High School, has been elected president of the 
North Wisconsin Teachers Association at the 
annual business meeting. W. B. Senty, prin- 
cipal of the public schools at Arcadia, at one 
time on the faculty of the New Richmond High 
School, has been elected president of the North- 
western Association. Superintendent Jos. B. 
Layde, of West De Pere School District No. 2, 
has been elected president of the Northeastern 
Association. 
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Miss Emma L. Wiper, of the La Crosse 
Normal School, has been elected president of the 
Wisconsin Physical Education Association. 


Proressor Grorce F. Dupycna, head of the 
department of psychology of Ripon College, has 
been appointed dean to succeed Professor J. C. 
Graham, who plans to devote himself exclusively 
to the teaching of English. 

Dr. George E. VANDER BEKE, who was re- 
search assistant at the University of Iowa last 
year, has been appointed associate professor of 
the graduate school at Marquette University and 
secretary of the department of education. 


Dr. Iuse Forest, instructor in education at 
the Connecticut State Summer Normal School 
for the past two years, is now professor of child 
development at the Iowa State Teachers College. 


Miss GeorGiaNNa CLARK has been appointed 
principal of the training school at the Platte- 
ville, Wis., Normal School, and professor of 
psychology and education. 


Aprian 0. Morse, secretary to the president 
of the University of New Hampshire, has been 
appointed dean of men. He will be the first 
to hold this office in the university. 


Sewa.u Lee Avery, president of the United 
States Gypsum Company, has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Cuartes A. Lee has been reelected state 
superintendent of public schools of Missouri. 
The Missouri School Journal states that “Mr. 
Lee is one of the few superintendents who have 
succeeded themselves in office in Missouri.” 


Tue salary of Superintendent of Schools 
Hiram W. Dodd, Allentown, Pa., which was set 
at $6,000 upon his reelection for another term 
of four years last June, was increased to $7,000. 


Joun W. Barktey, for three years assistant 
director of schools at Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
signed to enter the law firm of Squire, Sanders 
& Dempsey. 

Proressor Georce B. ZEHMER, director of ex- 
tension courses in the University of Virginia, 
has been appointed special collaborator to con- 
duct the reading courses of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 
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CiirrorD L. BROWNELL, for several years an 
instructor at the Connecticut Summer Normal 
School, is now director of health and physical 
education in the Newton, Mass., public schools. 


JEFFERSON City, Missouri, has opened a 
junior college, with an enrollment of seventy- 
five students, under the direction of Adolph 
H. Kazda, who is dean of the junior college and 
principal of the senior high school. 


Dr. JoHN B. WuHITeHEAD, dean of the school 
of engineering of the Johns Hopkins University, 
sailed on December 27, for Paris, to represent 
seven American universities as international ex- 
change professor to France. 


Proressors Wituiam A. Haas and H. W. 
Povah, of Northwestern University, and Dr. 
Theodore W. Koch, director of the library, have 
left for Mexico to confer with President Calles 
on the school system of Mexico. 


Proressor ARTHUR Haas, of the University 
of Vienna, known especially for his work on 
the atomic theory, will visit the United States, 
where he plans to make a lecture tour, in Jan- 
uary. Professor Haas expects to lecture at 
Columbia, the Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Yale, 
Princeton and Cornell Universities. 


Dumas Matong, professor of history in the 
University of Virginia, has been appointed for 
the second term of the present academic year 
visiting professor of American history at Yale 
University. 

Proressor F. K. KruaGer, of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, is exchange professor at 
the University of Gottingen, where he will de- 
liver a series of lectures during the winter on 
“Politics in the United States.” 


Dr. ALBERT ErnsTeEIn recently gave a series 
of lectures in the University of Leyden, Hol- 
land, where he has been visiting professor. 


Dr. GABRIEL Tucker, of the Jackson Broncho- 
scopic Clinies, of Philadelphia, will speak on 
“Preventable Accidents to Children” in Cleve- 
land on January 7 before the Cleveland Safety 
Council and a group of elementary school prin- 
cipals of the city. 


CHARLES Swain THOMAS, lecturer in English 
at Harvard University, gave an address on “Be- 
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haviorism and Teacher Training” before the 
normal school session of the New England As- 
sociation of Teachers of English at Boston on 
December 11. 


Tue Harvard Crimson issued on December 15 
a twenty-page supplement as a memorial to the 
late Charles William Eliot. It contains articles 
on Dr. Eliot’s life and work, a large collection 
of portraits, two hitherto unpublished letters 
and tributes written by well-known Harvard 
graduates. Among the articles are “The Influ- 
ence of President Eliot upon Education in 
America,” by Donald Staley Gibbs, ’27, editorial 
chairman of the Crimson, and “Patient, Saga- 
cious Leadership,” by Dr. Henry W. Holmes, 
03, dean of the school of education. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed to raise a fund 
to establish a scholarship or studentship in eco- 
nomic history, tenable at the school of economics 
of the University of London, in commemoration 
of the work and service of Professor Lilian C. 
A. Knowles. 


SUPERINTENDENT ALVIN C. Kippey, of the 
Shelbyville, Ind., schools, died of blood poison- 
ing on November 16. 


THE death is announced of Professor Luigi 
Lueatello, director of the medical clinie of 
Padua and rector of the University of Padua. 


District superintendents of schools in New 
York State will meet early next year at a num- 
ber of sectional conferences, according to plans 
formulated by Ray C. Snyder, chief of the 
rural education bureau of the State Department 
of Education. The conferences will be held in 
five cities—at Albany, on January 24 and 25; 
at Potsdam, January 27 and 28; at Syracuse, 
February 1 and 2; at Buffalo, February 3 and 
4, and at New York, February 9 and 10. 
Speakers before these conferences include Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for ele- 
mentary education; Dr. M. G. Nelson, assistant 
professor of education in the New York State 
College for Teachers; Dr. Clyde B. Moore, of 
Cornell University, and Dr. Jacob S. Orleans, 
of the bureau of educational measurements. 


Grorce Hersert Jones, director of the In- 
land Steel Company and president of the Hill- 
side Fluor Spar Mines, an Illinois corporation, 
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has given the sum of $415,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Chieago for the construction of the 
George Herbert Jones Research Laboratory, 
which is to be the first unit of new laboratories 
devoted to fundamental investigations in chem- 
istry and its relation to medicine and industry. 


Dr. JAMEs L. Mrnor has given property of 
the value of $100,000 to the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. The property is subject 
to an annuity to be paid to Dr. Minor until his 
death. 


Tue Susquehanna Silk Mills, of Milton, Pa., 
have offered their old plant and grounds, valued 
at $70,000, to the Milton School Board for edu- 
cational purposes. The Milton schools are over- 
crowded and it is understood that the school 
board will aecept the offer. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Roger W. Basson have given 
$40,000 to the library fund of the Babson In- 
stitute at Wellesley Hills, Mass., toward the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive collection of 
works on economies and finance. 


By the will of the late John A. Stewart, 
Princeton University will receive $75,000 on the 
death of Mrs. Stewart. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, in a letter sent to Con- 
gress, has asked an appropriation of $20,000 to 
cover the expenses of the conference on educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, reclamation and recreation, 
to be held at Honolulu, Hawaii, from April 11 
to 16. 


Tue New York City Board of Education will 
ask the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
for $35,915,000 with which to carry out its 1927 
building program. Thirty-seven new buildings, 
nineteen of them elementary schools, are called 
for. Construction and equipment of the new 
grammar schools will require $27,600,000. <A 
new building for the Textile High School is to 
cost $2,000,000 and one for the Jamaica Train- 
ing School for Teachers $1,400,000. 


A PLAN by which needy Russian students 
would be placed in the colleges, universities and 
high schools of the United States is now being 
worked out by the Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association, a new amalgamation of Catholic 
philanthropic societies, which has its headquar- 
ters at 480 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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The president of the association is Professor 
Edmund A. Walsh, vice-president and director 
of Georgetown University and regent of its 
School of Foreign Service. Professor Walsh 
was formerly director-general of the Papal Re- 
lief Mission in Russia and recently made a tour 
of Syria and the Balkan countries. 


NEARLY twenty associate and district superin- 
tendents and examiners of the New York City 
Board of Edueation were recently informed 
that Supreme Court Justice Bijur had granted 
their application for an order compelling Con- 
troller Berry to pay them the remainder of 
their salaries for the year 1920. They claimed 
salaries based on a new salary schedule adopted 
in 1919. Controller Berry contended that as 
the salary schedule was adopted after the bud- 
get had been passed, the schedule was ineffective 
for 1920. The court found that there were 
funds remaining from 1920 school appropria- 
tions to pay the salaries. 


Tue British National Union of Students, of 
which Lord Cecil is president and Lord Balfour 
and Lord Grey are vice-presidents, is arranging 
a tour around the world for university and 
publie school men to visit the Dominions. It 
is proposed that a party should leave England 
in April, accompanied by Colonel Fergusson, 
late King’s Dragoon Guards, and should spend 
about six months on the tour, which would be 
carried out at the lowest possible cost, probably 
about £250. Any balance remaining, after pay- 
ing fares and organization expenses, will be re- 
funded to the men or to their parents. 





DISCUSSION 
CAUSES OF WASTE IN EDUCATION 


Ir strikes me that Dr. Buckingham’s article 
“The Greatest Waste in Education” published 
in the November 27 issue of ScHoon anv So- 
CIETY is timely in pointing out a problem of 
fundamental importance. The failure of learn- 
ing to function after the student leaves school 
is in a word, I take it, the great waste of which 
Dr. Buckingham is trying to make us conscious. 

The first question that arises is whether our 
system of education itself is not largely respon- 
sible for the waste which doubtless will be ad- 
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mitted generally. In many classes and even in 
whole school systems there is no pretense of 
holding the pupil more than temporarily respon- 
sible for materials of the course. Review tests 
and final examinations are eliminated and there 
is little organization in the course to make the 
student responsible past the current recitation. 

Moreover, there is little effort or cooperation 
among teachers in the correlation of subjects. 
The mathematics teacher accepts inexcusable 
writing, spelling and English; the history 
teacher ignores geography, and the shop in- 
structor fails to capitalize excellent opportuni- 
ties to use mathematical principles. 

Again, there is no attempt in any way to hold 
pupils responsible past the end of the semester 
even in continued subjects. When the requisite 
number of credits for temporary mastery have 
been accumulated, the student is graduated and 
given a diploma though he may be innocent as a 
babe about some of the courses he has “taken.” 

Finally, our system of college entrance re- 
quirements falls in with the whole scheme by 
admitting students on “credits” from “accred- 
ited” high schools. The college then continues 
the scheme of giving “credits” for temporary 
mastery. The only place where the student is 
held for final mastery is in candidacy for ad- 
vanced degrees where he must stand for exami- 
nation at the conclusion of the whole course over 
the ground he has covered. 

In short, our whole system of education fos- 
ters this great waste, of which Dr. Buckingham 
writes, by encouraging it and expecting it. The 
psychologist tells us that an important factor in 
retention is consciousness of when knowledge is 
to be used. Our whole emphasis leans toward 
emphasis of immediate use only. We are told 
also that habits and attitudes are important 
products of training. Are we not failing badly 
in the training of the habit of using everywhere 
and continuously the information and skills we 
have had command of? 

Can we not go far in overcoming this great 
waste by checking up on permanent mastery 
throughout our whole educational system? 
Would it be out of reason to require the high 
school student to show reasonable mastery of 
the subjects covered in his course at the time of 
finishing? May it be that college entrance ex- 
aminations are not an unmitigated evil after all? 
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Is it not probable that a final comprehensive 
showing of mastery should be required of can- 
didates for bachelor’s degrees as well as for 
master’s degrees and doctor’s degrees? Can’t 
instructors go farther than they do in requiring 
students to use the products of learning which 
they are supposed to have? If this can be done, 
we shall surely have gone a long way in encour- 
aging permanent mastery and in fostering the 
habit of using the resources available. 
V. L. SrrRickLanp 


KANSAS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


CHICAGO AND SUPERINTENDENT 
McANDREW 


CHICAGO is disgusted with the noisy wrang- 
ling of petty politicians in the meetings of the 
schools committee of the city council. 

To presume that the cause of education is 
nobly aided in proceedings punctuated by cries 
of “Liar!” and carried forward with the heady 
fury of a game of pitch in the back room of 
an old-time saloon demands more imagination 
than the public can marshal. 

It is not up to the schools committee to direct, 
control or administer Chicago’s public school 
system. 

That power is not within the seope of the 
city council. 

Nor is it to be exercised -by the Teachers’ 
Federation. 

It is the business of the school board, the 
members of which should enter upon their high 
duties of trusteeship unhampered by pledges, 
untainted by polities. 

“The schools committee,” says Alderman 
Arvey, “is trying to pledge the new appointees 
to the school board to vote on a matter of four- 
teen months in advance.” 

Reference is made to the efforts to arrange for 
the ousting of Superintendent William Me- 
Andrew when his term expires February 1, 
1928. 

To read the newspaper reports of 
noisy, unparliamentary, aldermanie wrangles 
one might suppose that Chicago had the 
worst public schools in this country. 

Undoubtedly that is what the outside world 


the 
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is eoming to think, because of the incessant 
political squabbling. 

It is far from the truth. 

What has Superintendent McAndrew done to 
arouse this bitter antagonism? 

He has brought the Chicago publie school 
system up to the highest level of educational 
efficiency and thoroughness in its history. 

He has— 

1. Installed junior high schools. 

2. Ruled against teachers’ meetings eight 
times a year in school hours that the public 
pays for. 

3. Injeeted civie pride into school children. 
A good Chicagoan must spell correctly, write 
clearly and figure accurately. 

4. Held annual public accountings for the 
efficiency of his subordinates by assembling 
groups of representative students to be quizzed 
by civie leaders. 

5. Demanded 100 per cent. perfection in basic 
studies. 

The good sense in Superintendent Me- 
Andrew’s annual reports has, in the words of 
one national periodical, “bordered on _ the 
sensational.” 

Nevertheless, with three quarters of his term 
not yet completed, petty polities is framing to 
prevent his reappointment more than a year 
hence. 

Whether he is reappointed or not is a ques- 
tion that should be decided solely on merit by 
the school board at the proper time. Polli- 
ticians, whose first interest in the publie school 
system may concern itself with the teachers’ 
vote, have done too much meddling with 
affairs that ought to be beyond their reach. 

Superintendent McAndrew, on his record 
here alone, deserves the hearty support of the 
publie for the remainder of his term. 

Fortunately for this city he has the fortitude 
demanded by his thankless job, as a male teacher 
discovered who called him up on the telephone 
and asked: 

“Do I have to pay $10 to the Teachers’ 
Federation ?” 

“What is your name?” inquired Superinten- 
dent MeAndrew. 

“T don’t dare tell.” 

“What school are you at?” 

“T dare not say.” 
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“Then you had better pay the $10 as a fine 
for cowardice.”—Chicago Herald & Examiner. 





REPORTS 


THE SURVEY OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA NORMAL SCHOOLS 


GENERAL facts about the survey of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia normal schools made by the 
United States Bureau of Education have already 
been given in ScHoot anp Society. The bu- 
reau has now issued its complete report, of 
which the summary is as follows: 


1. The Board of Education of the District of Co- 
lumbia should, through the superintendent of 
schools, select the students for the normal schools. 
Only those students ranking in the upper half of 
their class for at least the last two years of high 
school should be admitted without examination. 
Others seeking admission to the normal schools 
should be admitted by examination. As at present, 
a physical examination should be required. A per- 
sonal characteristic score card should be prepared 
and used to rate members of the high school class 
seeking admission to the normal schools. 

Graduates of high schools outside the district 
should be admitted only by examination. 

2. The district should provide teacher training 
facilities for all graduates of its high schools who 
are residents of the district provided they meet all 
admission requirements. 

3. A graded system of supervised observation 
and practice teaching should be made a part of the 
teacher training work in both normal schools. 

4. The kindergarten and primary grades should 
be considered as one unit. 

5. A course in home economics extending through 
one year should be given at the Wilson Normal as 
part of the regular normal school work. The two 
years’ home economics course at the Miner Normal 
should be extended to three years. 

6. The physical training course should be ex- 
tended to at least three periods a week throughout 
the course. 

7. The libraries of both normal schools should 
be reconditioned so that they will contain up-to- 
date books and periodicals in sufficient number to 
constitute suitable professional libraries. 

8. The normal school course should be extended 
to three years for the preparation of kindergarten 
and elementary school teachers. 

9. At least one supervisor of practice teaching 
should be provided for each of the normal schools. 

10. All new appointees to the academic teaching 
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positions in the normal schools should be required 
to have the master’s degree, including at least 30 
semester hours of professional work, and in addi- 
tion two or more years of successful teaching ex- 
perience. Practice teachers both in the practice 
school and in the regular school system should be 
required to have special training for their work as 
practice teachers. 

11. A practice teacher-training course open to 
practice teachers and to those who wish to qualify 
as such should be offered by both normal schools. 

12. In order to mitigate the deleterious effects 
of ‘‘inbreeding,’’ a certain proportion of the 
supervisors and principals hereafter needed should 
be from outside the District of Columbia school 
system. 

13. Nonresident students should be required to 
pay a tuition fee equal at least to the pupil per 
capita cost of maintaining the normal schools. 

14. Both normal schools should offer extension 
work for teachers already in service. 

15. Frequent conferences should be held between 
the instructors in the normal schools and the city 
school supervisors in order that instruction in the 
several subjects in the normal schools may be co- 
ordinated closely with the standards and practices 
maintained in the city school system. Direct super- 
vision of the normal schools should be assigned to 
the assistant superintendents in charge of ele- 
mentary schools. 

16. For the present the normal schools of the 
district should confine themselves to the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the kindergarten and elemen- 
tary school grades. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1926 


THE annual task of selecting and annotating 
fifty or sixty of the important education books 
has been transferred from the Youngstown Pub- 
lie Library to the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore. The need for such a list is very 
great, but no other selected list of the sort has 
been undertaken elsewhere. 

Last year the usual procedure of summarizing 
the reviews and the printed opinions from 
various sources, as a step in making the final 
choice of the sixty most important titles, was 
supplemented by a mail vote gathered from 
nearly one hundred prominent educators, spe- 
cialists, normal school librarians and others who 
should presumably be acquainted with educa- 
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tional literature. In this, as in many similar 
projects, it was shortly discovered that it is 
those who work with books, rather than those 
who are expert on their subjects, who often- 
times are best acquainted with the literature of 
the special subject. 

The following list includes the titles of 1926 
publications which had come to hand up to 
December 12, after careful search in all avail- 
able sources of information. The present list 
is, therefore, an attempt at a complete gather- 
ing of all the educational literature of the year. 
It precedes the selection and annotation of the 
briefer list which will appear in the March issue 
of the Journal of the N. E. A. 

A question arose last year from someone who 
was interested in a book not included in the 
selected list, as to whether anyone connected 
with a public library was qualified to edit such 
a selected list. If any institution or organiza- 
tion is equipped to take over the annual prepa- 
ration of this selected list, we shall be glad to 
turn it over. It is right to point out, however, 
that the judgments of any one person, or even 
a small group, have little to do with the selection 
of titles, the final choice being based entirely on 
the various reviews and the expressions of 
opinion which we are again collecting from the 
very persons who presumably should know their 
own literature. 

American Child Health Association. Some tenden- 
cies in health education. 112 p. 1926. Pub. 


by Assoc. $.50. 

American Library Association. Libraries and 
adult education. 224 p. 1926. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


Anderson, L. F. History of manual and industrial 
school education. 251 p. 1926. D. Appleton. 

Andress, J. M. Teaching of hygiene in the grades. 
1926. Houghton. $1.20. 

Anthony, Katherine M. A manual for observation 


and teaching in the elementary grades. 70 p. 
1926. Warwick and York. 

Avent, J. E. Beginning teaching. 555 p. 1926. 
University of Tennessee. $2.50. 

Averill, L. A. Educational hygiene. 546 p. 1926. 


Houghton. $2.60. 
Ayer, A. M. Some difficulties in elementary school 
history. Teachers College contributions to Ed. 
No. 212. 1926. Teachers College. $1.50. 
Baine, W. E. and others. Practical handbook for 
students in observation, participation and 
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teaching in kindergarten, first, second and 
third grades. (Revised.) 1926. University 
of Chicago Press. $.65. 

Barfield, Owen. History in English words. 1926. 
Doran. $1.50. 

Barrows, Sarah T., and Cordts, A. T. The teach- 
er’s book of phonetics. 199 p. 1926. Ginn 
and Company. $1.40. 

Barr, A. 8., and Burton, Wm. H. The supervision 
of instruction. 626 p. 1926. D. Appleton. 
$2.25. 

Bartlett, L. W. State control of private incor- 
porated institutions of higher education. 
Teachers College cont. to Ed. No. 207. 96 p. 
1926. Teachers College. $1.50. 

Bate, W. G., and Wilson, E. A. Studies in voca- 
tional information. 1926. Longmans. $1.20. 

Bennett, Chas. A. History of manual and indus- 
trial education up to 1870. 1926. Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria. $3.50. 

Bennett, G. Vernon. The junior high school (re- 
vised). 226 p. 1919, 1926. Warwick and 
York. 

Benson, Chas. E., Lough, Skinner, and West. Psy- 
chology for teachers. 390 p. 1926. Ginn. 
$2.00. 

Bobbitt, Franklin and others. Curriculum investi- 
gations. Supplementary educational mono- 
graphs. No. 31. 204 p. 1926. Univ. of 
Chicago. $1.50. 

Boody, B. W. A psychological study of immigrant 
children. Williams and Wilkins. 1926. $4.00. 

Book, William T. Learning how-to-study and work 
effectively. 475 p. 1926. Ginn. 

Boraas, J. and Selke, George A. Rural school 
administration and supervision. 272 p. 1926. 
Heath. $2.00. 

Breitwieser, J. V. Psychological education. 250 p. 
1926. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.60. 


_ Brewer, J. M. and others. Case studies in educa- 


tional and vocational guidance. 243 p. 1926. 
Ginn. $1.60. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Curriculum problems. 138 p. 
1926. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Broome, E. C. Conduct and citizenship. 422 p. 
1926. Maemillan. $1.20. 

Brown, A. W. Unevenness of the abilities of dull 
and bright children. Teachers College Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 220. 1926. 112 p. 
Teachers College. $1.50. 

Brown, Zaidee. Standard catalog for high-school 
libraries; a selected list of 2,600 books chosen 
with the help of educators and _ school 
librarians. 271 p. 1926. H. W. Wilson. 
$2.50. 
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Buckingham, B. R. Research for teachers. 386 p. 
1926. Silver, Burdette. $2.20. 

Buckingham, B. R. Supply and demand in teacher 
training. Bureau of Ed. Monographs No. 4. 
182 p. 1926. Ohio State Univ. $1.50. 

Burnham, William H. Great teachers and mental 
health. 351 p. 1926. Appleton. 

Buswell, G. T., and John L. Diagnostic studies in 
arithmetic. Supplementary educational mono- 
graphs, No. 30. 212 p. 1926. University of 
Chicago. $1.50. 

Butterworth, J. E. Principles of rural school 
administration. 1926. Macmillan. 

Carreon, M. L. Philippine studies in mental mea- 
surement. 1926. World Book. $1.80. 

Cherry, Henry H. Education; the basis of democ- 
racy. 218 p. Heath. $1.80. 

Clapp, Frank L., and Risk, Thos. M. Better teach- 
ing. 58 p. 1926. Silver, Burdette. 

Clark, G. H. System for the care and training of 
children (6th ed. rev.). 1926. Children’s 
health lab. California. $1.35. 

Clark, T. F. English classics completely analyzed. 
1926. Noble. $2.50. 

YCleveland Teachers’ Federation. Social guidance 
in Cleveland high schools. 190 p. 1926. Pub. 
by Federation. $1.25. 

College Entrance Exam. Board. The work of the 
College Entrance Ex. Board 1921-1925. The 
solution of educational problems through the 
cooperation of all vitally concerned. 300 p. 
1926. Ginn. $4.00. 

Concerning parents: a symposium on present day 
parenthood. 284 p. 1926. The New Repub- 
lic Ine. $1.00. 

yCook, William A. High school administration. 
378 p. 1926. Warwick & York. 

Corning, Hobart M. After testing—what? 225 p. 
1926. Scott, Foresman. $1.60. 

Cotton, Edw. H. The life of Charles W. Eliot. 
424 p. 1926. Small Maynard & Co. $3.00. 

vCounts, G. 8. The senior high school curriculum. 
160 p. 1926. University of Chicago. $1.00. 

Crawford, Claude C. Methods of study. Author, 
Los Angeles. $2.00. 

Cross, E. A. Fundamentals in English. 526 p. 
1926. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Cunningham, W. H. Character, conduct and study. 
126 p. 1926. Putnam. $.90. 

Curoe, Philip. Educational attitude of organized 
labor. Teachers College Contributions to Ed. 
No. 201. 201 p. 1926. Teachers College. 
$1.50. 

Curoe, Philip. Principles of education. 138 p. 
1926. Globe Book Company. $1.20. 
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vCurtis, Francis D. A digest of investigations in 
the teaching of science in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 358 p. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co. $2.50. 

VDavidson, A. T. Music education in America. 
208 p. 1926. Harper. 

Davis, Sheldon Emmor. Self-Improvement. 280 p. 


1926. Macmillan. $1.60. 

Dean, Arthur. Printing in the junior high school. 
pam. American Type Founders Co. Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Dearborn, Ned Harland. An introduction to teach- 
ing. 337 p. Appleton. 

Delekat, Friedrich. Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi. 
314 p. 1926. Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig. 

Douglass, Harl Roy. Modern methods in high 


school teaching. 545 p. 1926. Houghton. 
$2.25. 

Drury, Samuel L. Independent school. 1926. 
Macmillan. 

Drury, 8. 8. Schoolmastering. 1926. Macmillan. 
$1.40. 


Eaton, T. H. Education and vocations ; principles 
and problems of vocational education. 300 p. 
1926. John Wiley & Sons. $2.50. 


Edgerton, A. H. Vocational guidance and counsel- 
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ing. 213 p. 1926. Macmillan. $1.60. 

Edmondson, J. B. New problems in secondary 
education. 1926. Public School. $.75. 

Elmore, Emily W., and Carns, Marie L. Educa- 
tional story plays and school-room games. 
1926. A. 8. Barnes. $2.00. 

Ely, Lena, and King, Edith, and Stromzand, Mar- 
tin. Teaching American history by the prob- 
lem method. 180 p. 1926. Harr Wagner 
Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Emmons, Fred. E. City school attendance service. 
Teachers College Con. to Ed. No. 200. 174 p. 
1926. Teachers College. $1.50. 

Evans, O. D. Educational opportunities for young 


workers. (Studies in adult education.) 1926. 
Macmillan. 

Fenton, Norman. Self-direction and adjustment. 
121 p. 1926. World Book. $1.40. 


Finley, C. W. Biology in secondary schools and 


the training of biology teachers. Teachers 
College Contributions to Ed. No. 199. 80 p. 
1926. Teachers College. $1.50. 

Fitzpatrick, E. A., and Hutson, P. W. Promotion 


of scholarship in the teaching of secondary 
schools in U. 8. 1926. Maemillan. 
Fitzpatrick, F. B. Present-day standards for 
teaching. 208 p. 1926. Owen. $1.25. 
Forney, E. B. Test in map-reading abilities. 
1926. Ginn. $.60. 
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Fox, Charles. Educational psychology. 
1926. Harcourt. $3.75. : 

Freeland, George E. Modern elementary school 
practice. Rev. ed. 1926. Macmillan. $1.60. 

\Freeman, F. N. Mental tests; their history, prin- 
ciples and applications. 500 p. 1926. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.40. 

Fries, Chs. C., Hanford, Jas. H., and Steeves, Har- 
rison R. The teaching of literature. 172 p. 
1926. Silver, Burdette. $1.60. 

Garrett, H. E. Statistics in psychology and edu- 
cation. 330 p. 1926. Longmans. $3.50. 
Garrison, C. G. Permanent play materials for 

young children. 122 p. 1926. Seribner. 
$1.25. 
Gist, A. 8. Elementary school supervision. 308 p. 


380 p. 


1926. Scribner. $1.80. 
Good, Alvin. Sociology and education. 589 p. 
1926. Harper. $3.00. 


Goodenough, Florence L. Measurement of intelli- 
gence by drawings. 177 p. 1926. World 
Book. $1.80. 


Gray, William Seott. Summary of reading inves- 


tigations (July 1, 1924—June 30, 1925). 46 p. 
1926. University of Chicago. $.25. 
Gruenberg. Readings in child study. 1926. Mac- 


millan. 

Hansen, A. O. Liberalism and American education 
in the eighteenth century. 1926. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

“Hanus, Paul H. Opportunity and accomplishment 


in secondary education. 60 p. 1926. Har- 
vard. $1.00. 
Hall-Quest. The university afield. (Studies in 


adult education.) 1926. Macmillan. 

Hardy, M. First grade teachers’ manual. 
Wheeler. $.80. 

Harmer, B. Methods and principles of teaching 
the principles and practice of nursing. 1926. 
Macmillan. $2.25. 

Hartman, G. The child and his school, new edi- 
tion. 1926. Dutton. $2.00. 

Hatch, R. W. Training in citizenship. 
1926. Scribner’s. $1.60. 

Hines, Harlan C. Finding the right teaching posi- 
tion. 206 p. 1926. Scribner. $1.60. 

Hissler, John C. Teachers’ handbook of the first 

Rev. ed. 1926. Sanborn. 


1926. 


338 p. 


year of science. 
$.60. 
VHollingworth, Leta 8S. Gifted children; their na- 
ture and nurture. 1926. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Hollis, A. P. Motion pictures for instruction. 
1926. Century. $2.25. 


Holmes, H. W., and Fowler, B. P., eds. 
of learning. 


The path 


486 p. Little Brown. $1.60. 
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Horn, J. L. The American public school. 404 p. 
1926. Century. $2.00. 

Howerth, L. W. The theory of education. 
1926. Century. $2.00. 

Incorporated ass’n. of assistant masters in secon- 
dary schools. Memorandum on the teaching 
of history. 1926. Macmillan. $.90. 

Inskeep, Annie D. Teaching dull and retarded 
children. 455 p. 1926. Maemillan. $2.50. 
Improvement in the teaching of reading. Supple- 
ment to the course of study in reading ele- 
mentary and secondary grades. Bureau of 
Research monographs. No. 1. 130 p. 1926. 

Baltimore City Dept. of Ed. 

Jackson, Clarence M. comp. Research in progress 
at the Univ. of Minnesota, July, 1924, to July, 
1925. 306 p. 1926. University of Minnesota. 

Jefferson, M. 8S. W. Principles of geography. 
1926. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Jones, A. J. Education and the individual. 
Century. $2.00. 

Jones, M. E. Course in methods of arithmetic. 
1926. Heath. $2.00. 

Jones, Thomas J. Four essentials of education. 
188 p. 1926. Seribner’s. $1.50. 

Jones, Vernon A. Effect of age and experience on 
tests of intelligence. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Ed. No. 203. 704 p. 1926. 
Teachers College. $1.50. 

Jordan, A. M. Children’s interests in reading. 
103 p. 1926. Univ. of N. C. Press. $1.50. 

Judd, Charles Hubbard. Psychology of Social In- 
stitutions. 346 p. 1926. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Kandel, I. L. Educational Yearbook, 1925, of the 
international institute of teachers college. 
1926. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Kansas City Board of Educaticn. Activities of the 
auditorium. Platoon schools. 126 p. 1926. 

- $.50. 

VKelley, Truman Lee. Influence of nurture upon 
native differences. 1926. Macmillan. $1.40. 

Kilpatrick. Educating for a changing civilization. 


413 p. 


1926. 





unten 


1926. Macmillan. 
Kirkpatrick, C. Intelligence and immigration. 
1926. Williams & Wilkins. $4.00. 
Klapper, Paul. The teaching of history. 1926. 
? Appleton. $1.75. 


Knowlton, Daniel C. History and the other social 


studies in the junior high school. 210 p. 
1926. Secribner’s. $1.60. 

Koos, L. V. Trends in American secondary edu- 
eation. 56 p. 1926. Harvard University 
Press. $1.00. 

La Rue, D. W. Mental hygiene. 1926. Mac- 
millan. 
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La Salle, D. Play activities for elementary 
schools. 1926. A. 8. Barnes. $2.00. 

Lavay, K. R. Problems and projects in industrial 
arts. Manual Arts Press. 

Lowthe, F. J. Everyday problems of the country 
teacher.. 1926. Macmillan. 

“McKown, H. C. Extra-curricular activities in the 
schools. 1926. Macmillan. 

Martin, E. D. The meaning of a liberal education. 
W. W. Norton. $3.00. 

Maverick, L. A. Vocational guidance of college 
students. Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 
Members of the faculty of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. Educating for respon- 
sibility. 310 p. 1926. Macmillan. $1.40. 

Meyer, Harold D. A handbook of extracurricular 
activities in the high school especially adapted 
to the needs of the small high school. 402 p. 
1926. Barnes. $4.00. 

Mid-West Conference on Parent Education. In- 
telligent Parenthood. 326 p. 1926. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Miller, G. F. Objective tests in high school sub- 
jects. 168 p. 1926. Author, Norman, Okla. 
$1.00. 

YMoehlman, A. B. Public school finance. 
Rand, McNally. 

“Moehlman, A. B. Public school relations. 476 p. 
1926. Rand, McNally. 

Moeller, H. C., and Tormey, T. J. The first days 
at school. 74 p. 1926. Ginn. $.60. 

Monroe, W. 8. Teachers’ objectives. Pam. 
University of Illinois. 

Morgan. Psychology of the unadjusted school 
child. Maemillan. $2.00. 

VMorrison, Henry C. The practice of teaching in 
the secondary school. 661 p. 1926. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $4.00. 

Mort, P. R. State support for public schools. 
104 p. 1926. Teachers College. $1.50. 

Mudge, E. L. Psychology of later adolescence. 


1926. 


1926, 


140 p. 1926. Methodist Book Concern. $.60. 
Mudge, E. L. Varieties of adolescent experience. 
134 p. 1926. Century. $1.75. 


Mueller, A. D. Progressive trends in rural educa- 
tion. 363 p. 1926. Century. $2.00. 
National Society for the Study of Education. 

Twenty-fifth year-book. Pt. 1, The present 
status of safety education. 410 p. $1.75. Pt. 
2, The extra-curricular activities. 280 p. 
$1.50. Public School Pub. Co. 1926. 
VN. E. A. Dept. of Superintendence. Fourth year- 
book. The nation at work on the public school 
520 p. 1926. The Ass’n. $2.00. 
Education in Soviet Russia. 
International Pub. $1.50. 


eurriculum. 
Nearing, Scott. 
106 p. 1926. 
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Newcomb, R. 8. Modern methods of teaching 
arithmetic. 353 p. 1926. Houghton. $2.00. 

Neilson, W. A., ed. Charles W. Eliot: the man and 
his beliefs. 2 vols. 790 p. 1926. Harper. 
$10.00. 

Noffsinger, J. 8. Correspondence schools, lyceums, 
chautauquas. (Studies in adult education.) 
1926. Macmillan. 

O’Brien, J. A. Reading: its psychology and peda- 
gogy. 308 p. 1926. Century. $2.00. 

Oakland, Calif., Board of Education. Building 
character through activities in the elementary 
schools. 122 p. Board of Education. 

y Oakland, Calif., Board of Education. Character 
development in the junior high schools. 102 p. 
Board of Education. 


, Oakland, Calif., Board of Education. Studies in 


character growth in the high school. 152 p. 
Board of Education. 

Ogden, R. M. Psychology and education. 364 p. 
1926. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.75. 

Olsen, H. C. Work of boards of education. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 
213. 170 p. Teachers College. $1.50. 

Orata, P. T. Adaptation of subject matter and 
instruction to individual differences in the ele- 
mentary school. Pam. 1926. University of 
Illinois. 

Orleans, J. S. A study of the nature of difficulty. 
Teachers College Contributions to Ed. No. 
206. 40 p. 1926. Teachers College. $1.50. 

Osborn, H. F. Evolution and religion in educa- 
tion. 240 p. 1926. Seribners. $2.00. 

Osburn, W. J. Are we making good at teaching 
history? 1926. Public School. $1.25. 

Patri, Angelo. The problems of childhood. 309 p. 
1926. Appleton. $2.00. 

Payne, A. F. Methods of teaching industrial sub- 
jects. 293 p. 1926. McGraw. $3.00. 

Payne, E. George, and Gebhart, Jno. C. Method 
and measurement of health education. 43 p. 
1926. N. Y. Ass’n. for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor. 

Peffer, Nathaniel. New schools for older students. 
250 p. (Studies in adult ed.) 1926. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Pendleton, C. 8. The social objectives of school 
English. 225 p. Author, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. $2.50. 

Piaget, Jean. The language and thought of the 
child. 246 p. 1926. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.75. 

Pierce, Bessie L. Public opinion and the teaching 
of history. 1926. Knopf. $3.25. 

Pierce, Frederick. Understanding our children. 
198 p. 1926. Dutton. $2.00. 
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Platoon school libraries. Pt. 2. 126 p. 1926. 
Detroit Teachers College. $1.00. 

Pressey, 8. L., and L. C. Mental abnormality and 
deficiency. 356 p. 1926. Macmillan. $2.60. 

Pressey, L. C., and 8. L. Methods of handling 
test scores. 60 p. 1926. World Book Co. 
$.60. 

Pruette, L., and H. M., G. Stanley Hall; a biog- 
raphy of a mind, with an introduction by Carl 
Van Doren. 267 p. 1926. Appleton. $2.50, 

Pryor, H. C. Graded units in student teaching. 
Teachers College Contributions to Ed. No. 
202. 114 p. 1926. Teachers College. $1.50. 

VReavis, William Cloud. Pupil adjustment in 
junior and senior high schools. 348 p. 1926. 
Heath. $2.00. 

Reeve, William David. Diagnostic study of the 
teaching problems in high school mathematics. 
117 p. 1926. Ginn. $.85. 

Report of the Indiana Rural Edu. Survey Com- 
mittee. 130 p. 1926. State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Rice, Emmett A. A brief history of physical edu- 
cation. 300 p. Barnes. $2.00. 

Rickert, Edith. New methods for study of litera- 
ture. Univ. of Chicago. $3.00. 

Roantree, W. F. and Taylor, M.S. An arithmetic 
for teachers. 1926. Maemillan. $2.50. 
Robinson, Edward Stevens. Practical psychology. 

479 p. 1926. Maemillan. $1.80. 

YRoemer, J. and Cullen, C. F. Extra-eurricular ae- 
tivities. 1926. Heath. $2.00. 

YMRooney, John R. History of the modern subjects 
in the secondary curriculum. 65 p. 1926. 
Catholic Univ. of America. $1.00. 

Roper, J. C. Religious aspects ef education. 196 
p- 1926. Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 

Ross, Alfred E. Graded games for rural schools. 
1926. A. S. Barnes. $0.80. 

VRussell, Bertrand. Education and the good life. 
319 p. 1926. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 
Russell, Bertrand. On education, especially in 
early childhood. 254 p. 1926. George Allen 

and Unwin. 6/-. 

Russell, Charles. Classroom tests. 346 p. 1926. 
Ginn. $1.60. 

Schauffler, Henry Park. Adventures in habit-craft; 
character in the making. 164 p. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

Schmalhausen, 8S. D. Humanizing education. 334 
p. 1926. New Ed. Pub. Co. 

Schmidt, G. A. Projects and the project-method 
in agricultural education. 360 p. 1926. Cen- 
tury. $2.50. 

Schwesinger, G. C. The social-ethical significance 
of vocabulary. Teachers College Contributions 
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to Ed. No. 211. 74 p. 1926. Teachers Col- 
lege. $1.50. 

Scott, Jonathan French. The menace of national- 
ism in education. 223 p. 1926. Macmillan. 
$1.60. e 

Sheldon, E. E., and others. Administration prob- 
lems of part-time education. 30 p. (pam.). 
1926. American Management Ass’n. $.75. 

Shipherd, H. Robinson. The Fine Art of Writing. 
358 p. 1926. Maemillan. $1.80. 

Skinner, C. E. Gist, 8S. M., and Skinner, H. C. 
Readings in educational psychology. 850 p. 
1926. Appleton. 

Sloman, Laura Gillmore. Some primary methods. 
1926. Macmillan. 

Smith, William P. Oral English for Secondary 
Schools. 463 p. 1926. Macmillan. $1.40. 
Stine, J. R. Suggestive methods and materials for 
developing a course of study for general con- 
tinuation schools. 198 p. Cleveland Public 

School? 

Stowe, A. Monroe. Modernizing the college. 
Knopf. $1.50. 

Strasheim, J. J. A new method of mental testing. 
158 p. 1926. Warwick & York. 

Stratemeyer, Florence B., and Bruner, Herbert B. 
Rating elementary school courses of study. 
Studies of the Bureau of Curriculum Research. 
Bulletin No. 1. 194 p. 1926. Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Stuart, M. H. Organization of a comprehensive 
high school. 125 p. 1926. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Sullivan, E. F. Correlation in the work-study-play 
school (platoon). 386 p. 1926. Author, 
Akron, Ohio. 2.50. 

Sullivan, O. M., and Sinortum, K. O. Disabled 
persons; their education and rehabilitation. 
610 p. 1926. Century. $3.00. 

Taylor, J. 8. Supervision and teaching of hand- 
writing. 192 p. 1926. Johnson. $2.00. 
Taylor, N. 8. Readings in abnormal psychology 
and mental hygiene. 789 p. 1926. Apple- 

ton. $4.00. 

Terry, Paul W. Extra curricular activities in the 
junior high school. 122 p. 1926. Warwick 
and York. 

Thwing, C. F. The college president. 345 p. 
1926. Maemillan. $2.50. 

Touton, F. C., and Struthers, A. B. Junior high- 
school procedure. 595 p. 1926. Ginn. $2.60. 

Van Wagenen, M. Educational diagnosis and the 
measurement of school achievement. Mac- 
millan. 

Van Waters, Miriam. Youth in conflict. 290 p. 
Republic Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Wagenhorst, Lewis H. The administration and 
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cost of high school interscholastic athletics. 
Teachers College Contributions to Ed. No. 
205. 134 p. 1926. Teachers College. $1.50. 

Waldstein, Louis. The subconscious self and its 
relation to education and health. 238 p. 
1926. New edition. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

Walsh, M. J. Teaching as a profession. 387 p. 
1926. Holt. $2.00. 

Washburn, Earle L. Accounting for universities. 
126 p. 1926. Ronald Press Co, $1.25. 
Washburne, Carleton, and Stearns, M. M. New 
schools in the old world. 174 p. 1926. John 

Day Co. $1.75. 

Washburne, Carleton, and Vogel, Mabel. Winnetka 
graded book list. 286 p. 1926. A. L. A. 
$1.75. 

Washburn, Carleton, Vogel, M., and Gray, W. 8. 
Results of practical experiments in fitting 
schools to individuals; a survey of the Win- 
netka public schools. 135 p. 1926. Public 
School. $1.50. 

Watkins, Emma. How to teach silent reading to 
beginners. Lippincott. $1.60. 

AWentworth, M. M. Individual differences in the 
intelligence of school children. 1926. Har- 
vard University Press. $2.00. 

Wilds, Elmer H. Extra-curricular activities. 273 
p.- 1926. Century. $2.00. 

Wilson, Guy Mitchell. What arithmetic shall we 
teach? Houghton. $1.20. 

Windes, E. E., and Greenleaf, W. J. Bibliography 
of secondary education research, 1920-1925. 
U. S. Bureau of Edu. Bulletin. No. 2. 95 p. 


1926. 

Wood, T. D. The new physical education. 1926. 
Macmillan. 

Woodburne, —. Human nature and education, 


286 p. 1926. Oxford. $4.25. 

Woodyard, Ella. Effect of time upon variability. 
Teachers College Contributions to Ed. No. 
216. 56 p. 1926. Teachers College. 

Woolley, H. T. An experimental study of children 
at work and in school between the ages of 14 
to 18 years. 762 p. 1926. Macmillan. 

Wootten, K. W. A health education procedure. 
420 p. 1926. National Tuberculosis Ass’n. 
$1.00. 

Wray, W. J. and Ferguson, R. W. eds. A day 
continuation school at work. 211 p. 1926. 

/ Longmans, Green & Company. $3.40. 


VWright, J. C., and Allen, C. R. The supervision 


of vocational guidance of less than college 


grade. 415 p. 1926. Wiley. $3.00. 


JosepH L. WHEELER, 
Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA STUDENT 


THE traditional belief that Phi Beta Kappas 
are “grinds” who find no time for extra-cur- 
riculum or social activities is contradicted by 
the results of an investigation comparing the 
distribution of time of Phi Beta Kappa students 
and other students at Vassar College. 

Under the direction of the Student Curricu- 
lum Committee about half of the students kept 
a record of all time spent on studies, extra- 
curriculum activities and exercise for the sec- 
ond semester, 1924-25. Of this number forty- 
one were students (fourteen seniors, twenty-one 
juniors and six sophomores) elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa in the years 1924 to 1926. Of this 
group the thirty-five seniors and juniors have 
been selected for comparison with 260 seniors 
and juniors keeping schedules. These Phi Beta 
Kappa students did spend more time on aca- 
demic work than other students, averaging one 
and three quarters hours more per week. This 
is a real difference, although not a striking one.” 
It amounts to fifteen minutes a day, which is 
hardly sufficient to distinguish the grind from 
the typical college girl. 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF TIME OF 260 SENIORS AND JUN- 
IORS AND 35 MEMBERS OF PHI BETA KAPPA 
BELONGING TO THE SAME CLASSES, VASSAR 
COLLEGE, SECOND SEMESTER, 1924-25 


Ratio of time 
spent by Phi 
Beta Kappas to 








Average time spent 
hours by seniors 
per week 260 seniors 35 Phi Beta and juniors 
spent on and juniors Kappas asa whole 

Hours Minutes Hours Minutes Per cent. 
Academic 
work 36 25 38 10 105 
Extra-curri- 
eulum ac- 
tivities 3 50 5 25 143 
Exercise 4 25 4 45 108 





1Since the distribution of time in 
classes varied considerably it seemed best to use 
only those two classes which included the largest 
part of the Phi Beta Kappa group. 

2 The difference for the entire semester is twenty- 


one hours. 


different 
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TABLE 2 


AVERAGE GRADES AND DECILES or 260 SENIORS AND 
35 MEMBERS OF PHI BETA KAPPA BELONGING 
TO THE SAME CLASSES, VASSAR COLLEGE, 
SECOND SEMESTER, 1924-25 


Ratio of aver- 
ages of Phi 
Beta Kappas 
to seniors and 
juniors asa 
whole 


260 sen- 35 Phi 
iorsand Beta 
juniors Kappas 


Per cent. 





Average grade? 3.2 4.3 134 
Intelligence test 
deciles 6.1 7.7 126 


It is interesting to note that by spending 5 
per cent. more time the Phi Beta Kappa stu- 
dents have achieved a grade 34 per cent. higher 
than the average student. This is readily ex- 
plained by the higher intelligence of the Phi 
Beta Kappa group, which is indicated by the 
higher average decile. 

Examination of individual records makes it 
apparent that there is no uniformity within the 
group. One member with an eight-hour aca- 
demie day (including Sundays) shows excep- 
tional zeal in the pursuit of knowledge, while 
another with a three-hour academic day would 
seem to regard her studies as a minor activity. 

The difference in time spent by the two groups 
on extra-curriculum activities is more marked 
than the difference in academic work, the 
greater amount of time being spent by the Phi 
Beta Kappa group. “Extra curriculum activi- 
ties” includes both organized student activities, 
such as dramatics and committee work, and self- 
help. The amount of exercise is also greater 
for the Phi Beta Kappa group, although the 
difference is not significant. 

These facts indicate that the Phi Beta Kappa 
student is somewhat more intelligent, devotes 
more time to student activities and is in general 
a more active student. The difference is not so 
marked, however, as to establish a type. 

MABEL NEWCOMER 

VASSAR COLLEGE 


sA-=6, B=3, C=3, D=1. 

4The scores made in the freshman intelligence 
test are grouped from lowest to highest in ten 
groups, the tenth decile being the highest. 








